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THE THREE ARCHES. 


Aut life tends to the expression of itself in appropriate and 
expressive forms. This expression is art in the broadest sense 
of the word. All men are artists in their several spheres and 
their various ways—not those only who have devoted themselves 
to the service of the beautiful. 

To a philosopher’s eye the human body is itself the greatest 
work of art. It is merely the soul or spirit of man making itself 
visible—expressing itself. Hence its close and intimate depend- 
ence upon the states of the spirit as modifying its own states. 
Medicine finds itself at every step confronted by this fact—the 
body is incurable except through the mind. Your indigestion is 
chronic unless you get rid of that black anxiety; your bile will 
never be in order until your melancholy disappears. “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” is the first prescription of the most suc- 
cessful of all physicians. 

Observe, again, the wonderful adaptation of the parts of the 
body to the expression alike of the temporary moods and the 
permanent qualities of the mind. The human face speaks the 
only universal language—the speech of all people. The tongue 
may lie, but the eye cannot; what is said in secret in the corner 
of the heart, it will proclaim in the high places of the streets 
Unless it bids welcome, no grasp of hand or word of mouth will 
put the visitor at ease. A Lavater runs over your face, your 
hands, your gait,—the whole statue that you have spent your 
life in carving, and tells your history. The outline and propor- 
tion of your face tells him whether you are an enthusiast ora 
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philosopher. The lips and teeth tell of your taste for good liv- 
ing, or the reverse,—of your pride and vanity. The chin betrays 
weakness or promises strength of will. The cheeks tell of mental 
alertness or slowness; the lower frontal formation discloses your 
taste for music or the mathematics; while the height, breadth, 
and proportion of the forehead disclose your general mental cast. 
The corners of the eyes and mouth reveal your active and passive 
sense of humor; and the nose—Napoleon’s chosen index of char- 
acter—tells of nobility, positiveness and emphasis, or their ab- 
sence. “There is nothing hidden that shall not be manifested.” 
Nature hides your thought that you may amend it, but not your 
thoughts—your life. She writes your annals in your face, or 
rather the soul itself, by the force of this artistic instinct, acts as 
the scribe of this most impartial of all records. Nor is the face 
the only place of record; hand and foot, proportion and gait, are 
all eloquent to such as have ears to hear, and, indeed, uncon- 
sciously to all men. 

Nearly as universal is artistic expression of life in religious 
forms. Mystics may declaim against rites and ceremonies as 
unnecessary to religion, and as no element of our ground of our 
acceptance with God. Be it so; they are none the less necessary 
to man. This artistic instinct of expression demands free play 
in regard to matters where the profounder relations of our life 
are concerned ; the veriest Quaker will rise and uncover his head 
while his brother kneels and prays at his side. The great majority 
of Christian sects go farther in the indulgence of this instinct ; 
they express the praises of God in metrical forms and musical 
tones, not that God is better pleased thereby than with plain 
prose and conversational tones, but because they feel this to be 
the most becoming expression of feelings attuned to the harmony 
of the divine order. Even those who abhor genuflections and 
other postures, associated in their minds with what they dislike 
or dread, do yet, by other postures and gestures, confess the cor- 
rectness of what we may call the artistico-ritualistic principle— 
that men may as truly and as lawfully confess and proclaim their 
opinions and feelings by gesture of body as by word of mouth or 
pen. Their Ritualism may be graceful or rude, expressive or 
awkward,—but, in greater or less degree, it is found in every body 
of Christian or Unchristian religionists, a few individuals of the 
ultra-Quietist type alone excepted. 
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Intimately connected with ritualistic art is architectural art. 
The religious home expresses the religious thought of the wor- 
shippers. The awe and mystery of the religious spirit of Egypt, 
her childish delight in animal pets and entangled puzzles, are still 
reflected in the Sphynx, the Hieroglyphs, andthe Pyramids. The 
latter are but copies in cut stone of the earthen burrows or mounds 
which served for monuments at a still earlier date, and like these, 
reflect the same half-intelligent constructive instinct as do the 
mud-pies and sand-heaps of childhood. The counterpart of the 
hieroglyphs may be found in the puzzle pages of our modern 
children’s magazines. 

The Greek temple was at the first a ¢emenos, or enclosure, only 
—fenced in with posts and cords. The place within was an 
anathema, a place set apart for divine service and possessed of a 
sacredness not shared by other places of earth. Here the gods 
were localized, dwelling in temples made with hands. The tem- 
ples were places of sacrifice—not of assembly. The god dwelt 
in the place—not in the midst of an assembled people. Yet the 
religious services at the opening of popular Grecian assemblies 
were an approximation to the Christian idea of a worshipping 
congregation. In the course of time the temenos was roofed over; 
a piece of trouble which seems to have been regarded as of special 
merit in the worshipper. When the insulted priest, Chryses, 
prays to Apollo, (Iliad I., 39,) he makes this the special ground 
of his plea.’ Later still, an inner space, or naos, was further en- 
closed by walls reaching up to the roof. When, in the progress 
of Greeian art, stone was substituted for lighter material, the 
whole arrangement was petrified into the Greek temple as we 
know it—the old wooden posts becoming the stately and massive 
pillars of marble. Hence the square arch, the first in order of 
the three. 

The Christian church called for yet other systems of archi- 
tecture for reasons already indicated. The congregations at first 
worshipped mainly in private houses, but when greater numbers 
demanded larger buildings, and when public toleration permitted 
their erection, basilicas were modelled after the prevailing system 
of architecture, and the Roman semi-circular arch, devised for the 
erection of roads and aqueducts, and pillars with conventional 
ornamentation, were the architectural alphabet employed. The 
first step beyond this was the Byzantine or Constantinepolitan 
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style, which modified the proportions of the arch and added 
ornamentation imitated more closely from nature. The Roman 
arch was just a semi-circle; the Byzantine prolonged the ends 
into something nearer the form of a horseshoe. The capitals 
were massive; the ornamentation convex; in both respects 
following the Doric style. 

The Normans, in their day, were the adventurous sailors of 
Europe, and the most churchly sons of Mother Church. They 
copied in their churches the Byzantine style—whether as they 
found it in their wanderings at Constantinople, or as they saw it 
imitated in Western Europe. Their modification of the Byzan- 
tine is the style that still bears their name—the name of the 
priestly teachers and military drill-sergeants of Western Europe. 

In a fortunate hour, when the Norman was declining, they 
began to overlap the two series of arches. Some German workman, 
with a true eye for beauty and a true feeling for nature, observed 
that the combination arch, made by the parts of two Norman 
arches, far exceeded the round arch in gracefulness and nobility 
of outline. He saw that it corresponded more closely to natural 
forms than the Norman did—for nature abhors circles. If you 
carve a bank into any close approximation to a circular outline, 
she sets all her forces to destroy your work. But when two 
branches of neighboring trees curve out freely and upward from 
the parent stem and cross in the air, something very like the 
Gothic arch’s form is the frequent result. With the same eye for 
beauty and “keeping,” they adopted the slender pillars and con- 
cave ornamentation of the Corinthian style, another fundamental 
variation from the Norman. The new style seems to have flashed 
into favor all over Europe; churches begun in the Norman style 
were actually completed as Gothic. It was the period when 
Norman feudalism was giving place to the free burgher spirit of 
the cities of Western Europe, by a process literally of civil-iza- 
tion. It was also the era of great united popular efforts in 
architecture. Not the nobles of Europe, but the municipalities 
erected her great cathedrals—St. Omer, Strasburgh, Cologne, 
and a host of others. The Free Masons of Europe grew into a 
brotherhood of the foremost rank among craftsmen, and Erwin 
of Steinbach formed them into an order or Trade’s Union around 
the rising foundations of the cathedral of Strasburgh. The huts 
or “lodges,” the ranks or “degrees,” the pass-words and secret 
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signs of the original organization, are still preserved in the ritual 
of “speculative Masonry.” 

Gothic architecture rose, flourished and fell. At first man hid 
himself and his work in the unadorned simplicity and grandeur 
of natural and graceful form ; then he covered it with ornament 
and elaborate tracery; at last, he made it but an elaborate, un- 
natural, and grotesque system of lines and puzzles. Some one 
has well compared its history with that of a great modern school 
of English poetry. First comes the natural simplicity of Words- 
worth; then the elaborate ornamentation of Tennyson; lastly, the 
grotesque weirdness of fancy of Robert Browning. The Re- 
naissance found the art dead, and launched us on the architectural 
chaos of modern times. 

THE THREE ARCHES are thus the characteristic of three great 
systems of architecture, originating under three very diverse 
conditions of human life and activity. That any ojher system 
will ever rise to take their place is extremely improbable. There 
is no great social necessity for it; no really new phase and aspect 
of life-demanding its peculiar expression. The varied elements 
of the modern world have grown out of the ancient, and corre- 
spond most closely to the pit out of which they were dig-red. 
Greece, Rome, Byzantium and Medizval Europe represent all the 
positive elements of modern civilization. 

To be more specific: the three arches represent and express 
the three modes in which human beings sustain the relations of 
life. The square arch, originating in a time when free individu- 
ality was most highly prized, corresponds to the fact. The sup- 
porting pillars risein isolation and independence; they are in no 
way inwardly related to each other, even while there is an out- 
ward correspondence. To unite them, a third and extraneous 
element must be introduced to bind them together in an external 
and artificial way. There is a sturdy, upright independence about 
them which half compensates for the stiffness of the whole com- 
bination. They symbolize a loveless, unimpassioned integrity of 
character, but no enthusiasm. They are the architecture of that 
popular quality—common sense. That “there is no nonsense 
about them” would probably be the warmest eulogy of their most 
devoted admirers. And people who have “no nonsense about 
them”—the square arches of mankind—form a very considerable 
proportion of society. They are eminently proper and respecta- 
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ble, and need stand in no fears of Mrs. Grundy. Whether through 
a naturally chilly disposition or the results of a severely repres- 
sive education, they enter into all life’s relations in the same con- 
strained and artificial way. There is no spontaneity in them; no 
fervor in their friendships, no devotion in their faith, no fire in 
their patriotism, no romance in their attachments. ll life’s 
relations are something external and artificial to them—a fer- 
tium quid to unite them to their fellows. “Enlightened self- 
interest’ is their philosophy of life; “‘common sense’’ the idol 
of their devotions. They are a nehushtan to devotees; a terror 
to ardent admirers. Nil admirari is their golden rule. Life 
with them is not only self centred, but repressed. It calls for the 
minimum of artistic expression; it can even dispense with it 
altogether, and feel no loss. Bare houses, chill manners, un- 
demonstrative affection, are quite enough for their need. All 
beyond these, they think, are probably empty affectation, cer- 
tainly useless luxury. They have no nonsense about them; they 
are eminently sensible. 

At the distance of the poles from these are the round arches of 
mankind. In the latter the pillars not only meet, but are absorbed 
in each other; they lose their very identity each in the other. The 
stiffness of the square arch is gone, but something is gone also of 
its sturdy independence and individuality ; and the loss is a real 
one. The form attained in both is an unnatural one, for nature 
generally abhors rigid geometry, and draws neither circles nor 
squares. The analogous class in society are very clearly sug- 
gested in these points. An American adjective well describes 
them—gushing. They are always and in all relations ecstatic in 
their fervor, profound in love or in hate, unbounded in admira- 
tion or dislike, unmeasured in phrase. Their adjectives are all 
superlatives ; their friendships are all as of Damon and Pythias ; 
their devotion the most utter; their subjection to authority or 
their resistance to it is of the most unqualified kind. In religion 
they are atheists or devotees; in art they abhor eclecticism, and 
scout all schools but their own. They cherish the romances of 
life, or mourn with Byronic bitterness over the desolation of its 
waste places. They slavishly lose themselves, and sink their 
personal identity and responsibility in the eagerness with which 
they throw themselves into life’s relations and surroundings. 
They sink the man in the churchman, the politician, the mer- 
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chant, or the artist. With the first class they keep up a perpetual 
warfare, always at long range. Neither party ever try to under- 
stand or make the best of the other. They cannot even come to 
close quarters in reasoning, and ascertain exactly where they 
agree and where they separate. Temperament overmasters logic. 
Between the two, yet not by virtue of any compromise or com- 
bination, comes the pointed arch. Here the pillars rise, sweep up 
firmly and independently, yet towards each other. They meet 
each other, but not to the destruction or absorption of either. In 
their closest union there are still independence and freedom, 
though without constraint or stiffness. Here is the emblem of 
the truest freedom, which is neither self-assertion and lawlessness 
nor slavish submission and prostration. It is liberty and loyalty 
in the noblest and closest union. The pointed arch, therefore, 
symbolizes the noblest and freest type of human character, freed 
alike from the weakness of selfishness and the weakness of slavish- 
ness,—sustaining life’s relations with a graceful spontaneity as 
well as a sturdy independence—the Teutonic idea of a Christian 
freeman. Here lies the golden mean which philosophy—from 
Confucius down—has aimed at, but which no philosophic maxims 
or moralizings can ever lead us to, but only an inward integrity 
and simplicity of mind. Here the great antitheses of nature 
meet in fruitful union—knowledge and reverence, forethought 
and afterthought, caution and daring, meditation and energy, 
science and art, firmness and gentleness, wisdom and hopeful- 
ness, breadth of view and loftiness of purpose, ideal yet practical, 
the patriot and the cosmopolite. The man loves his work, but is 
master of it, not mastered by it; honors enthusiasm, yet does no 
dishonor to judgment; fulfils life’s duties from the heart, yet is 
himself in them all. Tennyson reaches something of what the 
pointed arch suggests in his idealized, yet not untruthful portrait 
of Prince Albert : 
‘* We know him now; all narrow jealousies 

Are silent: and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction and to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 

For pleasure: but through all this tract of years 
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Wearing the white flowers of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot.’’ 


But the arch’s promise has its true fulfilment in Another—in 
whom (Pascal has said) “all contradictories are reconciled.” 
How fitting this form for buildings in which His presence is to 
be welcomed, whether they are cottages or cathedrals! How 
essentially unfitted either of the rival styles, with their one-sided 
and opposite symbolism! The Christian consciousness of our 
times begins to faintly realize the fact, though as yet but ina 
partial and ecclesiastical way. We trust that a discriminative 
and clearer knowledge of the period in which it originated, and 
of the people who first adopted it, will make it yet more universal 
in its application to the uses of business and of the family. 

But if we are to have a true and really great architecture of 
this style, we must first have a revival of that great Masonic 
Brotherhood, of which the outer shell still survives in “ specula- 
tive masonry,” so called. True art we never will have, while the 
intelligence requisite to its design is confined to a single brain, 
and the great mass of workmen are but unthinking hands to carry 
out its behests. We cannot build Gothic churches while the hu- 
man material is managed in purely Norman style. We will have 
them when—in the words of Cardinal Wiseman—* every artisan 
is raised to the rank of an artist, working with free intelligence 
and artistic feeling in due subordination to the general design of 
the building.” Most modern attempts at Gothic architecture are 
slavishly mechanical imitations of old buildings, and are about as - 
worthy of the name of architecture as rough copies from pictures 
are of the name of art. When the brotherhood of the Medizval 
“guild” is restored—a brotherhood of intelligence and co-opera- 
tion—then we may expect the great alphabet of the Gothic to 
furnish new and beautiful combinations adapted to the needs of 
modern life and society. Then in the mode of its erection, no 
less than in the symbolism of its forms and the variety of its 
uses, we shall own as our brethren, the burghers and freemen of 
Christian Europe in the eras of its birth and of its grandeur. 

No one who has thought of the reflex influence of outward 
forms in confirming and strengthening mental habits and moods 
will reckon these matters of small import. There may be mental , 
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constitutions so vigorous as to be unaffected in any perceptible 
degree for evil by their surroundings, as there are physical con- 
stitutions so vigorous as to pass unharmed through plague and 
miasma. But these are exceptional,—possibly only apparently 
so. The paths we walk in, the houses and trees that line them, 
the skies that are stretched above them, all have their uncon- 
scious influence upon us. Only a very weak head or a very 
strong one will carry bright and pleasant views of life through 
Bedford and St. Mary streets, or will gaze on Niagara unmoved. 
The Maker of our world has not been wanting in the work of 
gathering around us forms and tones and shades of grace and 
beauty, of purifying influence. Has man done much more 
than mar His primal work? What shall we say of the great 
cities of our continent—of the varied ugliness of New York and 
Chicago—of the inartistic monotony of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis—of the half-art of Cincinnati and Toronto? Are these 
the noblest and the most ennobling surroundings that we can 
gather around the great hosts of our inhabitants, who have no 
choice but to see, whose eyes are at the mercy of every builder? 
Our own city seems to be entering on a new era. The decennial 
“numbering of the people” again places her in her old position 
as the most populous metropolis of the continent. If she were 
“wise to know the signs of the times,” a new era would begin 
with her resumption of that place. Literature and art would no 
longer be seated “below the salt,” or driven off by an obscurantist 
hauteur to find a welcome in cities of wider enterprise in this 
direction. That such has been the fate of her literary men and 
‘artists for thirty years past, seems undeniable. Some of the 
most distinguished men in the literary and artistic circles of New 
York and Boston are natives of our city; how many have we 
drawn from them? It was not always so; we cannot lay the 
blame on the Quakerly genius loci; and we need not despair of 
the future. There are signs of a growing love of art for its own 
sake; the reflex of a true feeling for nature seems to be gaining 
ground with the growth of wealth and comfort. Let us hope 
that it may minister to human enjoyment among us, helping to 
take away the reproach uttered by one of the warmest friends of 
the nation: “ There is less misery and less enjoyment in America 
than in any country in the world.” 
Rosert Eviis THOMPSON. 
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RECENT POPULAR ENGLISH POLITICO- 
ECONOMIC LITERATURE.* 


Nor for two decades has there been in England such an awaken- 
ing in regard to the questions of industry, trade, pauperism, 
emigration, and all kindred subjects, including the ever-present 
one of Ireland, as within the past year. The lesson which this 
phase of English thought teaches is a most instructive one, and 
especially is it so to the people of this country. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon it, or too much attention paid to it. Every 
American of intelligence, whatever be his position or condition, 
should inform himself in regard to this movement, and carefully 
study the literature which is at once the outcrop and the per- 
manent record of its existence. 





* ‘Protection to Native Industry.’’ By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
8vo. London. Edw. Stanford, Chicago: Bureau Printing Co. For sale 
by H. C. Baird, 406 Walnut Street, Philad’a. Price, $1.50. Mail prepaid. 

‘*Home Politics; or the Growth of Trade considered in relation to La- 
bor, Pauperism and Emigration.’? By Daniel Grant. 8vo. London, 1870. 

‘*Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy Examined.”’ 
By A Barrister. 9th Edition. Published by the Manchester Reciprocity 
Association. Manchester, 1870. 

‘*The Present and Long-continued Stagnation of Trade. Its Causes, 
Effects and Cure.”? By a Manchester Man. Manchester. 

‘*Free Trade a Gigantic Mistake.’? By James Roberts. London. 

‘Depression of Trade. A Letter to the English Calico-Printers and 
Dyers on the French Treaty and Hostile Tariffs of other Countries.’’ By 
a Calico-Printer. Manchester. 

‘Free Trade, Reciprocity and the Revivers. An Inquiry into the Effects 
of the Free Trade Policy upon Trade, Manufactures and Employment.”’ 
By John Noble. Manchester. 

‘*The State, the Poor and the Country, including Suggestions on the 
Trish Question.”” By R. H. Patterson. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1870. 

‘*The Political Economy and the Politics of the Manchester School Re- 
viewed and Reconsidered.” By Frederick Cortazzi. 8vo. London, 1870. 

‘*Social Politics in Great Britain and Ireland.’’ By Professor Kirk. 
12mo. Edinburgh, London and Glasgow. 1870. 

‘* Pauperism and the Poor Laws.’’ The Lectures delivered in Edinburgh 
under the auspices of the Chalmers’ Association in 1869-70, with kindred 
papers. Edited by Thomas Ivory. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1870. 

‘‘ Treland—Industrial, Political and Social.’? By John Nicholas Murphy. 
8vo. London. 
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It is now nearly a quarter of a century since England, under 
the nominal leadership of Sir Robert Peel, adopted what its 
friends have been pleased to call the “free trade” policy in 
regard to the importation of foreign corn, and the people of that 
country became so fascinated with the apparently marvellous 
results of its workings, that nearly all duties on foreign imports 
have within that time been abolished. Thus was instituted the 
policy of discrimination against native and in favor of foreign 
producers, by taxing the former in one shape or form, to the 
extent of probably fifteen per cent. upon the value of their pro- 
ductions, while in most instances granting to the latter free access 
to the markets of Great Britain and her colonies, the institutions 
of which were maintained at such immense cost to their own people. 
Strange to say, it was boldly maintained by men claiming to 
be philosophers and the friends of mankind, that this one-sided 
and unrighteous system was based upon great and immutable 
' principles of justice, and must be maintained at every hazard 
because it was right. 

All English political economy, generally recognized as such 
by the schools, bearing about the same relation to a true system 
as does the Ptolomean theory of the universe to the laws actu- 
ally governing the movements of the heavenly bodies, the Eng- 
lish people have been entirely misled in regard to the causes at 
work in producing the effects which were manifested, as well as 
the ultimate and inevitable consequences. Almost from the mo- 
ment of the practical application of “free trade” in England, her 
foreign trade increased with giant strides, and in the face of this 
increase it would have been impossible had “ one risen from the 
dead,” and that one been Adam Smith, for him to have been 
listened to, had he opposed the new and favorite policy. The 
apparent success of this movement was owing to the government 
of the United States having abandoned protection in 1846, the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848, and in Australia in 1850, 
which stimulated the commerce of the world, while the lion’s 
share of what America and Australia squandered, England 
gathered. It was not until 1857 that we broke down, or until 
1861 that we reversed our policy, But England, to the superfi- 
cial observer, seemed long beyond this period to flourish and 
grow rich, and it was not until 1866 that a crisis in her business 
affairs arrived, the end of which has not yet been seen, we having 
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the assurance of a respectable authority as lately as July 1, 1470, 
that the past four years have been “the period of gloom which has 
been more deep and intense than any seen for forty years.” These 
four years of trouble have not been without their effect in directing 
public attention to its causes, and hence the literature to which 
we have referred, which indicates at least a willingness on the 
part of a considerable body of Englishmen to reopen and re- 
examine the questions arising out of the antagonistic doctrines 
of protection and free trade. To the mind of an American pro- 
tectionist this is a grand result. The appearance of the 9th edi- 
tion of Sir John Barnard Byles’ “ Sophisms of Free Trade,” after 
a neglect of twenty years, illustrates this more fully than any 
words of ours can do. 

Sir Edward Sullivan’s “ Protection to Native Industry,” the most 
elaborate and the ablest of the new volumes which the recent move- 
ment has called forth, consists of twelve chapters, on the following 
subjects: Growth of Trade; Free Trade and Free Ports; Corn; 
Special Interests; Producer and Consumer; Unfair Competition ; 
Labor; Cotton; French Treaty; Board of Trade Statistics ; 
Reciprocity; Causes and Remedies: with an appendix on the 
Worsted Trade and the French Treaty, Intoxicating Liquors the 
National Curse. 

Sir Edward, in his opening chapter, accounts for the growth of 
the trade of England within the past twenty years by the impulse 
given to it by the gold of California and Australia; but asserts, 
what is true, that the same results have been reached in the pro- 
tective countries of France, Belgium, Germany, etc. He goes on 
to show that England does not really enjoy “ Free Trade ;” but 
while she has made herself one grand free port, she has free access 
to scarcely any market in the world of any value or importance. 
He declares that the agriculture of England has not in the least 
suffered by the abolition of the Corn Laws, but on the contrary 
was never more prosperous than now. He considers that the 
special interests which have suffered most by ruinous foreign com- 
petition are the small industries and labor itself; that large capi- 
talists engaged in manufacturing have not felt it to any great de- 
gree; that the admission of foreign manufactures into England has 
been a great convenience to the upper and middle classes, to the 
rich and those who enjoy fixed or professional incomes, but to the 
poor and the working classes it has been an incalculable injury. 
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He states that there are now few articles of English manufacture 
which cannot be produced cheaper in some one or other country 
than in England, and he shows to what extent the high rate of 
taxation in that country influences that result. In one of his best 
chapters, “ Unfair Competition,” he exhibits in a graphic manner 
the vast advantages which highly protected countries have over 
England in the fact that, by means of that protection, they are 
proof against the power of English competition, and are at the 
same time able to drive the English out of their home markets 
and the markets of the world. 

The price of labor and the laborer’s expenses, he finds, are far 
greater in England than in any country on the continent of Europe, 
and this he illustrates by a table of German and Swiss wages, &c. 
The unsatisfactory state of cotton manufacturing in England is 
then exhibited. 

The French Treaty, its absurdity and disastrous consequences, 
are well shown in a chapter from which we make the following 
extracts :— 

“ The objects and intentions and anticipations of Mr. Cobden, 
and those who supported his policy in negotiating the French 
treaty, were perfectly honest ; he believed it was another step to- 
wards Free Trade; he found that all his prophecies and anticipa- 
tion of universal reciprocity had failed, and he naturally grasped 
at this idea of negotiating a commercial treaty with France, as 
promising some small opening for the realization of his hopes. 

“ Individually, I never could understand the policy or the sense 
of the Commercial treaty ; it always appeared to me absurd to go 
through the form of negotiating a treaty when we had it in our 
power to do all we have done in the matter just as easily without 
it; there could be no earthly object in placing ourselves under an 
obligation to the French for no reason at all. 

“Tf it had been a case of reciprocity, of removing correspond- 
ing duties on certain articles of manufacture on both sides, there 
would have been some reason in it, but this was not the case at 
all; we removed the Customs’ duties absolutely, entirely from 
forty-three articles, most of them articles of French industry ; 
they, on the contrary, did not remove the duties from one single 
article of English industry. Now, there was no necessity for 
having a treaty to enable us to do this; we could have done it 
just as well without one. When you know it is a case of heads 
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you win, tails I lose, surely it is hardly worth the trouble of 
tossing ! 

“We gave them bread, whilst they returned our kindness by 
handing us a stone; but still they gave it to us in such a grand 
style, and we accepted it so humbly and so thankfully, that most 
of us believed we really had got a Roland for our Oliver. Of 
course, for decency sake, they were obliged to go through the form 
of an exchange, and this they did in their own way ; they did not 
abolish the duty on any single article of English manufacture ; 
they contented themselves with reducing the duties on a certain 
number. In some cases they lowered the 50 or 60 per cent. ad 
valorem Customs’ duty to 30 or 15 per cent.; in some cases they 
actually substituted for total prohibition a 30 per cent. ad valorem 
duty. 

“They followed a very intelligible and I believe a very sound 
principle; they admitted at low rates all raw materials required 
for manufactures: coal, iron, cotton, wool, &c., with the machinery 
necessary to turn them into manufactured products ; and continued 
to impose ad valorem duties that were actually prohibitory, on all 
our manufactured goods: they did not in one single case lower 
their Customs’ duties to a point that would allow any article of 
English manufacture to be sold in their markets at a profit, that 
was not already in that position; there have always been a few 
articles we produce, and they do not, or not so cheap and su good 
as we do, and these they must buy from us under any conditions, 
to prohibit them would be absurd: these continue, but they have 
not been added to in one single case. 

“ Now, if it was only a question of the English treaty, French 
manufacturers would be quite safe, and we should hear no sound 
of grumbling: the advantages are all on their side: they have 
taken care to fix a rate of duty that excludes English manufac- 
tured goods from their market; but,unfortunately the favored 
nation clause admits into France Belgian, Prussian, Austrian, and 
Swiss articles of manufacture at the same ad valorem duty that 
is imposed on British goods of the same kind; the duty that is 
sufficient to exclude in the latter case is not sufficient in the 
former : and consequently many French industries find themselves 
galled by foreign manufactured produce admitted under the wing 
of the English treaty, but having nothing to do with English 
industries. 
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“The French were merely throwing dirt in our eyes when they 
reduced their ad valorem duties from 50 or 30 to 15 per cent. on 
articles that would be equally as well prohibited by an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent.: or in changing total prohibition for a 30 
per cent. ad valorem duty on articles that could not be sold at a 
profit, even if admitted without any duty at all: yet this is 
actually what was done! 

“Of the forty-three articles on which the French reduced their 
tariff from total prohibition, or from 50 or 60 per cent. ad valo- 
rem to 30 or 15 per cent. ad valorem, there are not five articles 
of English manufacture that would not be excluded by an ad va- 
lorem duty of 5 per cent. Never, I believe, since the world was 
made, has such a ridiculous fiasco of what is called a commercial 
treaty been negotiated. To call that a treaty where one side gives 
every thing, the other nothing, is absurd: call it a cession, if 
you like, not a treaty. 

“When one considers its original conditions and examines its 
results, it is wonderful its authors had the face to propose it, and 
that the country should have entertained it without shouts of 
laughter. In admitting every article of French manufacture into 
this country free of duty, without in any way securing a corre- 
sponding advantage from France, wé bargained away the manu- 
facturing birthright of our producing class for a mess of pottage ; 
we bartered the prosperity, even the existence, of a number of 
our industries, with the hundreds of thousands of workers de- 
pending on them, for nothing—actually nothing! It will be 
asked, Is cheap claret nothing? or cheap silks nothing? But we 
could have reduced the duties on wine or silks at any moment we 
liked: there was no necessity to consult the French, or negotiate 
a commercial treaty for that.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Take an example. English manufacturers may send gray 
goods to France under bond, and have them printed there and 
returned to England duty free. But if gray goods are brought 
from France to England, printed here and returned, they are not 
readmitted into France without the payment of an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent. 

“Several calico printers of Manchester wrote to the French 
Government pointing out the palpable injustice of this law; but 
the Minister of Commerce refused to modify the existing order 
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of things, and was candid enough to tell the reason why. ‘As to 
the reduction which you solicit in the name of several English 
firms, I regret it is not possible to meet your views, for I cannot 
find any legal motive to consent to such a reduction. If our 
laws admit in certain cases a temporary admission of foreign 
goods in order to procure work for French hands, they do not 
allow any such facility to a temporary exportation, the result 
of which would be, on the contrary, to carry work to foreign 
countries, to the direct prejudice of our own manufactures.’ 
This is the sort of reciprocity and friendly feeling that has 
resulted from the French treaty. 

“It is certainly marvellous to our ears to hear a public Minister 
openly deciding in favor of a preferential market for native in- 
dustries, instead of devising every possible means for encour- 
aging and giving advantage to foreign rivals.” 

* * ¥ * * * * * 

“In 1865, the total exports from England to France amounted 
to 254 millions sterling; the exports from France to England 
amounted to 53 millions, of which over 40 millions were French 
products and manufactures. 

“ The relative value of this international trade is shown more 
by its nature than by its amount; it was nearly as follows: 72 per 
cent. of our exports to France were raw materials, ({ths of which 
were Foreign and Colonial produce, merely passing through the 
country, and 3th coal and iron.) 16 per cent. were half raw ma- 
terials, chiefly yarns of different descriptions, on which most of 
the labor remained to be done in France. 12 per cent. only 
were fully manufactured articles, a very large proportion of which 
consisted in the machinery of all kinds required to manufacture 
the raw and half raw materials we supplied them with.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“It is thus a fact that 88 per cent. of the articles exported from 
England to France, in 1865, consisted of Foreign and Colonial 
raw produce, on which no labor had been expended in this coun- 
try, and of half raw materials on which comparatively little had 
been employed, and of the coal and iron necessary to manufac- 
ture them, whilst of the remaining 12 per cent. a very considera- 
ble portion consisted of spinning and weaving, and other machinery 
necessary to extend the manufacturing industries of the country. 

“This was in 1865. Take a later date. In the debate in the 
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French Chambers, January 18, 1870, Monsieur Johnstone said : 
‘Our exports to England are four times as large as our import- 
ations from that country: we have exported goods to the value 
of 400 millions of francs more than we have imported.’ And 
still in the face of statements and facts such as these, we find 
Free Trade orators and Free Trade penny-a-liners calling on the 
producing class to be thankful for the blessings they derive from 
Free Trade. According to this statement of the exchange of the 
manufactured products of the two countries in 1865, the French 
exported to us seven times the value of manufactured goods we 
exported to them; to do this, they must have expended seven 
times as much in wages, and found occupation for seven times as 
many hands.” 
* * * * * * * * 

“The French treaty has stimulated no new industry in England ; 
but it has ruined many: no manufactured goods whatever are 
admitted into France that we did not sell equally well before the 
treaty, and we should sell just as much if it was abolished to- 
morrow. Since 1857 we have increased our exports to Greece, 
China, Egypt, Hanse Towns, Turkey, British India, Denmark, 
Prussia, Belgium, in a larger relative degree, without the assistance 
of any commercial treaty, than we have to France with one. 
Holland is the only country of any importance in Europe that has 
not increased her import trade with us to a greater extent than 
France; this particular treaty, therefore, instead of stimulating 
the exports of our manufactured products, appears almost to 
have hampered it.” 

Sir Edward Sullivan proposes the following remedies for Eng- 
land’s present troubles: 

1. To admit, duty free, all articles of food whatever, of every 
kind and description, and all raw materials used in manufactures 
or agriculture. 

2. To impose an ad valorem duty of from 7 to 15 per cent. on 
all foreign manufactured articles. 

3. To double the excise and customs duties on wines and 
spirits, on spirit licenses, and on intoxicating drinks of all kinds. 

“Home Politics,” by Daniel Grant, while it does not distinctly 
advocate protection, shows the growing difficulties of England, 
the prostration of her industry, and the increase of pauperism 
and discontent among her people. The author believes that the 
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emigration of her people and the increase of her foreign trade are 
absolutely necessary to the salvation of England. It does not 
seem to occur to him, that by improving the condition of her 
people a domestic market may be built up, which will render this 
grasping for distant ones unnecessary. __ 

Sir John Barnard Byles’ “ Sophisms” is a very valuable book, 
which attracted great attention upon its first appearance in 1849, 
and ran through eight editions in twelve months ; but it has been 
almost entirely forgotten and lost sight of until within the past 
year. No more able, acute, or logical treatise on any politico- 
economic subject has ever emanated from an English mind. 

“The Present and Long-Continued Stagnation of Trade” is a 
bold and vigorous protest against free trade, and a plea for the 
revival of British industry. It has attracted great attention in 
Manchester as well as in this country. 

Mr. Noble’s pamphlet is intended as an answer to “the Man- 
chester Man” and others, and is in opposition to the Revivalists. 

Mr. Patterson’s volume is a humane and scholarly production, 
and by one who, while he does not advocate protection, has 
evidently no sympathy with “the political economy, falsely so 
called,” to use his own expression, “which is the idolatry of 
English politicians.” 

Mr. Cortazzi boldly attacks the so-called “free trade” pelicy 
of the past twenty-five years, and deals it some blows which it is 
hard to parry. 

Professor Kirk has contributed a volume which is full of gen- 
wine feeling for and sympathy with the people. He has some 
sensible chapters upon the disastrous consequences of the emi- 
gration of the strongest, best, and most vigorous of the working- 
men of Great Britain, and shows how it not only saps the produc- 
tive power of that country, but increases that power in the United 
States. His facts and figures in regard to land monopoly are in- 
teresting, valuable, and instructive. The land reform movement 
just organized in England will doubtless find in Professor Kirk 
a firm and ardent supporter. 

The volume of the Chalmers’ Association contains many par- 
ticulars in regard to the condition of paupers in Scotland which 
are valuable, and the essays, which of course present various 
shades of opinion, are written with much earnestness. 

Mr. Murphy’s book on Ireland is a candid, dispassionate, and 
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thorough view of that unhappy country and her condition, and 
will present to any one who desires to learn how and why she is 
pauperized, cursed, and distracted, a vast array of facts, to which, 
if he will apply the philosophy of the American school, he will 
soon have a complete solution of that question which can never 
be solved by the aid of any philosophy which English political 
economy can shed upon it. 

This is a subject full of interest, and one upon which we would 
with pleasure enlarge were we not aware that we had already gone 
beyond the space which has been appropriated to us. 


Henry Carey Barrp. 








TOO TAXED SALT. 


“ Saxt,” said a German schoolmaster to his pupils, “is an herb 
which spoils meat by not being put upon it.” In like manner, 
some of our legislators think taxes not imposed have an injurious 
tendency. Mr. Brooks, in his anti-tariff oration delivered in 
March, 1870, said that there exists in the Gulf of California an 
island called Carmen, formed entirely of salt. 


CARMINIS CARMEN. 


Cur sal anglicum, carinis transvehimus sal ? 

Cur tam absurde, infestum patimur vectigal ? 

Cur Patres protervum Conscripti effudere sal ? 

Cur evasi, infecto negotio, liquere tribunal ? 

Est prope Californie, magn’ insula salis Carmen. 

Venusta, speciosa, ‘* Splendidior vitro”’ 

(Ait ut Quintus, poeta, de fonte meditans Carmen.) 

Salubrior’ ad consilia.animos vertamus Eamus Carmen. 

Asiaticos citemus, iis committamus Carmen. 

Dolebras, ligones, emamus, et cultros. Fodiatur sal. 

Tributis amissis, domesticum edimus Carminis sal. 

Dum et devoramus, dum ingurgitamus 

Letemur, saltemus, jucundum que canamus salis Carmen. 
A. F. 
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ANCIENT WELSH POETRY. 


As comparatively few persons have any acquaintance with the 
ancient lore of “ wild Wales,” I have selected from a mass of 
much that is uninteresting, some of it mystical, and scarcely in- 
telligible, a few “disjecta membra,” of a nature to enlist the 
attention of the general reader. War is, of course, the favorite 
topic, the best remembered occasions, such as that of the batéle 
of Ardderydd, for example, fought in the year 573, where we 
learn : 

‘* Seven score generous ones became ghosts, 
In the wood of Celyddon they fell.”’ 


And at another epoch: 


‘On Tuesday, they put on their dark brown clothes, 
On Wednesday, they polished their armor, 
On Thursday, their destruction was certain, 
On Friday, was brought carnage all round, 
On Saturday, their joint labors did no execution, 
On Sunday, their blades assume.| a ruddy hue, 
On Monday, was seen a pool knee-deep of blood, 
Only one man in a hundred came back.”’ 


The Song of the Graves, commemorative of the place of sepul- 
ture of about two hundred warriors, connected with the early 
history of Britain, exhibits a sad pathos: 


The graves which the rain bedews ? 
Men that were not accustomed to afflict me : 
Cerwyd, and Cywryd, and Caw. 


The graves which the thicket covers ? 
They would not succumb without avenging themselves : 
Gwryen, Morien, and Morial. 


After wearing dark brown clothes, and red, and splendid, 
And riding magnificent steeds with sharp spears, 
In Lian Heledd is the grave of Owain. 


Aiter wounds and bloody plains, 
After wearing harness and riding white horses, 
This, even this, is the grave of Cynddylan. 
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Narrow is the grave and long, 
With respect to many, long every way: 
The grave of Meigen, the ruler of right. 


The long graves in Gwanas— 
Their history is not had, 
Whose they are, and what their deeds. 


The grave of Llew Llawgyffes, under the protection of the sea, 
With which he was familiar ; 
He was a man that ‘‘ never gave the truth to any one.”’ 


Who owns this grave? and this grave? and this? Ask me, I know it; 
The grave of Ew, the grave of Eddew was this, 
And the grave of Eidal, with the lofty mien. 


Whose is this grave? It is the grave of Bruno the tall, 
‘ . . . . 

Bold were his men in his region. 

Where he would be, there would be no flight. 


Who owns this grave? . . not another? 
Gwythwch the vehement in the conflict, 
While he would kill thee, he would at thee laugh. 


The grave ofa stately warrior; many a carcase was usual from his hand, 
Before he became silent, beneath the stones ; 
Llachar, the son of Run, is in the valley of the Cain. 


And much more to the same effect. From the book of Hergest 
I take a few verses from the song of the “ Wooden Crook,” being 
un old man’s address to his staff: 


I was formerly fair of limb, I was comely; 
Throbbing was concomitant with my spear : 
My back (now) curved was first in vigor. 

I am heavy, I am wretched. 


Wooden crook ! is it not the time of harvest, 
When the fern is brown and the leaves are yellow ? 
Have TI not once disliked what I now love ? 


Wooden crook ! is not this winter, 
When men are noisy over the beverage ? 
Is not my bedside void of greeting visits ? 


Wooden crook ! is it not the spring, 
When the cuckoos are brownish, when the foam is bright ? 
lam destitute of a maiden’s love. 
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Wooden Crook ! is it not the beginning of summer ? 
Are not the furrows brown? Are not the corn blades curled ? 
It is refreshing to me to look at thy beak ! 


Wooden Crook! thou hardy branch, 
That bearest with me—God protect thee ! 
Thou art justly called the tree of wandering. 


Wooden Crook ! be thou steady, 
So that thou mayest support me the better— 
Am I not Llywarch, known to many far away ? 


What I loved when a youth, are hateful to me now. 
A stranger’s daughter and a grey steed. 
Am I not for them unmeet ? 


I am sought by neither sleep nor gladness. 
After the slaughter of Llawr and Gwen 


I am outrageous, and loathsome—I am old. 
* * * * * * * * 


Ah! Death that he does not seek me! 


We read of “ Rys the one-toothed,” of Maredudd, (Meredith,) 
who will “not be scared, will not skulk,” of “ Caradawg, the bull 
of conflict,” of “three warriors, and three score, and three hun- 
dred,” according to the Welsh mode of enumerating, “who 
rushed forth to battle after the excess of revelling, and but three 
escaped.” Of Cynon, of whom it is said significantly, “those 
whom he pierced, were not pierced again.” 

But “ slaughter-gleaming”’ swords and “ carnage in two heaps 
are not all we find. Not always, as says Ancurin, did 


9? 


‘¢ The reapers sing of war, 
War with the shining wing. 
The minstrels sing of war, 
Of harnessed war, of winged war.’’ 


There is many a graceful allusion to the “ mutabile semper.” 


**T love her who is like in hue to the fair dawn in the evening time."’ 
Owatn. 


‘* For the gentle maid of the hue of early dawn 
I feel my heart broken, like a conflagration.’’—Moch. 
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Again— 


**TIn stepping over a rush, scarce but she falls, 
The tiny little fair one, weak her gait.”’ 


‘*Ts there not the gloom of mourning for the maid ? 
Fair her form, of the hue of upland snow.”’ 


The ocean, dyke-destroying foe as it was to the Cymri, in so 
much that one of their bards says, 


‘* Though I love the strand, I hate the sea,”’ 


Yet affords them many a graceful image. 


‘* A goddess, high her destiny, of the hue of the fair foam spray before 
the ninth wave.’’—Anon. 


‘If I would have my wound, from the one of the hue of the wave by the 
oar, 
Kasily I should not recover, 
Since I have loved incessantly.’’— Tuydr. 


‘*The nymph of the hue of the wave of the torrent, 
She has gone with my soul. I am become weak. 
Have I not, from love, become second to Garwy the tall ?’’—Owain. 


“Dreaming of a nymph of the passing hue of the hoary vapor drop.”’ 
Anon. 


‘‘Fair and sprightly is she, of equal hue to the ebb of the wave, when 
of conspicuous bosom, and pleasing her sound.”’—Tuydr. 


Another says: 


‘Truly, I should love to go to visit the beauty of the hue of the wave 
of the torrent.”’ 


The ancient Welsh poems abound in names familiar to us in 
the City of Penn. We may begin with Penn itself, and proceed 
to enumerate Howel and Meredith, Morgan, Davids, Neff, Cynan 


and Cadwalader, Madox, Owen, Tudor, and many more. The 
old saying, 


‘By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornish men,”’ 


May be the truth, but it is by no means the whole truth. 
A. F. 
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THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA. 


(Continued. ] 


Santa FE presents to the eye of the tourist but few features 
of interest for a trip, on account of the barren and deserted coui- 
try in which it is situated. 

The Apache Indians have ever been the relentless foes-of the 
Mexican, and no efforts to subdue them or civilize them have 
been attended with the least success. Their home is that deso- 
late region stretching from the provinces of Sonora and Chihuahua 
north through nearly the whole of Arizona and the western part 
of New Mexico. From the accounts of those who have been 
through this country, its sterility and almost total want of water 
must make it but an indifferent hunting ground for an Indian. 
But these savages are not like other men—not even like other 
red men; and their character resembles that of the country whose 
rugged walls of rock and arid plains of sand are their domain;— 
sombre, forbidding, dangerous, and wild. They make periodic 
incursions into the regions in the immediate vicinity of this their 
native heath, killing without mercy and stealing without scruple 
whatever falls in their way. The Pueblo Indians, a peaceable 
and industrious folk, partly civilized, and nominally converted to 
Catholicism, are objects of their most bitter animosity, and feel 
their heavy hand very often. In fact, the wild Indian looks upon 
his brother who lives in friendship with the whites, just as he 
always has done from Logan’s time to the present, with contempt 
and hatred. It seems to him that it is treason to his race, to his 
immemorial customs, and the shades of his forefathers, to stoop 
to imitate the habits of peace and thrift of an effeminate and 
foreign nation. This feeling is, in great measure, the cause of 
‘ acts of hostility. committed apparently wantonly, but there is an- 
other cause equally potent. The present war between France and 
Germany proves how impossible it is to keep large bodies of men, 
trained to nothing but war, in proximity to each other, for any 
length of time, without precipitating a struggle on the first and 
flimsiest pretext. Now these Indians are taught from youth up 
that the only honorable employment for able-bodied males is war 
and the chase, and that both of these are necessary to invest tie 
aspirant with the true dignity of manhood. So it happens that, 
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while the chief priests and elders are making a treaty with the 
government officers, the young men steal away, unauthorized, and 
seek adventure and glory elsewhere by paths none the less desira- 
ble because forbidden. In this way the plains around Santa Fe, 
and the passes and mountains for hundreds of miles west and 
south, are subject to Indian massacres. 

A ride of twenty miles southwest from Santa Fe to the San 
Lazaro mountains will bring to notice many peculiarities of 
scenery which give to this region an entirely typical character. 
Imagine to yourself a dry, arid country, covered with small hills, 
whose sand is but partially concealed by a growth of pine and 
pifion and sage brush, and across which, occasionally, hard lines 
of basalt run like the wrinkles of care. A trail conducts you 
through this growth of sage brush, pinon and elk-horn cactus 
around the sandy hills fifteen miles or more to the Galisteo bed. 
Here the road commences a steep descent of a wall of rock, and 
after two or three turns emerges on a plateau of perhaps a mile in 
width, where are variegated sandstones, and innumerable speci- 
mens of fossil wood. This fossil wood is perhaps not familiar to 
all who read these pages. The material known locally as “ fossil 
wood” by the inhabitants of this wild region is a mass of silex, 
resembling in texture and fibre, and sometimes even in color, real 
wood, and has been formed by the gradual decay of the organic 
material, and its replacement, particle by particle, and atom by 
atom, by silex. In one place there is a tree transformed in this 
way from wood to glass, which is two feet six inches in diameter, 
and a hollow log so perfectly imitated, that were it not for the 
vitreous lustre any one would be deceived by it. After climbing 
up the abrupt sides of the western boundary of the Galisteo val- 
ley, and riding up to the spur of the first component of the San 
Lazaro, you come upon the Real Dolores. Real means “ royal,” 
and a “royal” lead or lode is a quartz lead or lode in some other — 
rock, bearing the ores of silver, gold, &c. From this the town or 
camp takes its name, and is called Real so and so. In this case, 
perhaps, the more common name is the “old Placer mines,” in 
contradistinction to the “new Placer mines,” or Real de San 
Francisco, worked contiguous to this tract. Placer or gulch 
mining is the washing out of ore from the accompanying dirt by 
means of water. Six miles or more above the route described is 
a high knob, known as the Apache’s lookout, where the hostile 
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Indians spy their prey and swoop upon it. Of course, whenever 
a man is found lying murdered, (a phenomenon not so uncommon 
as it ought to be in the neighborhood of wicked Santa Fe,) he is 
said to have been murdered by the Indians, and advantage is 
taken of this cireumstance by Mexicans to divert suspicion from 
themselves. A few arrows are distributed near the corpse, as if 
they had been shot from a bow and fallen there, and often the 
scalp is removed to aid the deception. 

You may observe, at intervals of ten miles or so, poor woe- 
begone-looking Mexicans tending their flocks of sheep, and having 
a quiver and bow for their defence, for the reason that they never 
have had money enough to purchase a rifle. The sensation is 
very novel and exciting to ride mile after mile along a lonely trail 
where you have been warned hostile Indians are lurking and wait- 
ing for your scalp. Every unusual movement of a bush is noted 
by you with painful accuracy, every noise attracts your attention 
and demands an explanation ere you can dismiss it from your 
mind. Your horse even—usually so good-natured and indiffer- 
ent to trifles—is continually putting you on your guard against 
nothing by pricking his ears, reminding you of the fine instinct 
of the brutes, which leads them to detect the least approach of 
danger which is hidden from the perception of the higher crea- 
tures. And here excuse a few remarks on the subject of being 
prepared for the worst, which are suggested by the course of a 
certain gentleman in the western country, where he has been sur- 
rounded by Indians a great many times, but has heretofore 
escaped with a whole scalp. It is not bravery but folly to expose 
yourself to the danger of attack by the most inhuman beings in 
the world, without having the means of defending your life. An 
Indian js not chivalrous, nor magnanimous, nor merciful. It will 
not save you to prove to him effectually that your objects in 
coming into his power have been peaceful and legitimate. If he 
can kill you when you have arms in your hands, of course he will 
do it; but the fact of your being able to resist weighs strongly in 
the Indian mind against the policy of attacking you. If it be 
brave to go to sea without small boats and life-preservers; or to 
Greenland without warm clothing; or out into the rain without 
an umbrella; or into July sunshine without a hat, then it may be 
called brave to seek the Apache lair without a good revolver, 
but the oldest and bravest men on the plains and mountains— 
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those old fellows who have grown up and decayed amidst a con- 
stant Indian war—will tell you that even when there are no Indians 
in sight and every thing is apparently secure, not one of them 
would venture one hundred yards from home without his rifle or 
revolver, 

The ride across this desert is fatiguing to both horse and man, 
and the reader can easily imagine that the sight of the Real Do- 
lores stamp-mill, half way up the nearest mountain, is no unpleas- 
ant one. We dismounted before dusk, giving our jaded animals 
in charge of some of the men, and inspected the mill under the 
guidance of Colonel Anderson. This gentleman had been a long 
time in the United States army, and at the period of our visit 
was Superintendent of the New Mexico Mining Company, which 
owned a tract of mineral land ten miles square, and called the 
Real Dolores. The appearance of the rocks here is most peculiar. 
The whole range of the Tuerto mountains, as seen from the eastern 
side, have a gray, sombre appearance, usually an indication of 
voleanic rocks. The vegetation is scanty, and scattered over the 
scene like a scrubby beard over the livid cheeks of a corpse. 
Cayotes are amongst the only frequenters of the desolate valleys 
and canons leading into the little range, and they trot by with 
the same indifference that the red man displays. These animals 
have beautiful bushy tails, and large white teeth, which latter they 
are fond of showing, but they resemble the fox more than the 
wolf. Here there are no lofty ranges to break the horizon. 

To the southward, the place where Albuquerque lies, is pointed 
out, Santa Fe to the east; though lying free on the open plain, it is 
completely hidden from view, nor does the wanderer ever again 
get a sight of it till he has galloped his panting steed right into 
the main street of the town. Some coal veins in the outlying 
flankers of the Tuerto mountains deserve attention from the les- 
son they teach us of the formation and alteration of other coals. 
Here you see different veins resembling in all respects those found 
along the line of the Rocky mountains, and in the parks, but in 
one place there is a bed of very different-looking material. The 
traveller who has been in Wyoming valley is reminded of the 
anthracite lustre and fracture, and is tempted to call it anthracite ; 
and so in fact it is, but only for a comparatively short distance 
from the trap dyke, which you cannot help noticing in its vicinity, 
and the heat from which, when it was a molten mass, transformed 
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this gaseous fuel into a hard, dry anthracite, in the same manner 
(though over a much smaller area) that the igneous agencies in 
the eastern part of our own State converted the Pennsylvania 
coal more or less into anthracite, in proportion to the distance of 
the different beds from this eastern-lying source of heat. Leaving 
Apache Lookout and the stamp-mill, and gold-impregnated soil 
of the Real Dolores, the grim Cayotes and the hospitable colonel, 
we returned to Santa Fe in quicker time than it took us to come, 
and having witnessed a cock fight on Sunday, and a baile, and 
glanced at one of the faro banks, and viewed the pretty bronze- 
cheeked maidens and matrons (and those who are neither) lounging 
in the doorways of their adobe dwellings, or passing coquettishly 
by with the inevitable shawl thrown over their heads—having 
grasped the numerous friends by the hand and thrown leg over 
saddle—we resume our tramp; this time over an entirely different 
kind of country. Heretofore our course has been along, it is 
now veritably over the Rocky mountains, and northerly. 
Mention is frequently made of parks, and it is well to kaow 
that the idea conveyed by this term to a Rocky mountaineer is 
of an elevated valley—that is to say, of a table land bounded by 
mountains, and extending along the axis of a mountain range- 
The noble Rio Grande del Norte flows through and out of such a 
park before it strikes against the Mexican shore, and the Arkan- 
sas gives name to another of those elevated valleys which lie 
between the San Luis and the South Park, from which latter the 
South Platte bursts forth from the all but impenetrable walls, to 
see who is dangling by the neck over its turbid waters in Denver. 
After leaving Santa Fe, and pursuing a northerly route, you have 
all that remains of the eastern range on the right hand, and make 
Taos (pronounced Taus) your objective point. The little village 
ef San Juan, inhabited exclusively by the Pueblo Indians, is tae 
first point of interest. These Indians differ from the more so- 
madic tribes in the fact that they have always built villages and 
lived in them, whereas it is characteristic of most of the Indians 
that they dwell only in tents. Their houses are of very peculiar 
construction. In no one of the four sides is there any aperture 
either for door or window. They are like smaller cubes placed 
upon larger cubes, and some attain four, five and even nine stories 
in height. The entrance to the hut is always through a hole in the 
top, by means of aladder. On hot nights they sleep on the roofs of 
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the various stories of these buildings, always taking care to draw 
up the ladder by which they have ascended. The women brush 
the hair down on all sides of the head, and cut it off short about 
the middle of the forehead. Both sexes dress in the usual Indian 
costume—i. e., leggings, moccasins, and blankets; and show the 
same distaste as other Indians for any sort of head-covering. 
It makes a strange and striking group to see a dozen or more 
Indians in their peculiar costume, crowding around the camp- 
fire and warming themselves while conversing in low, guttural 
sounds, not without a certain rhythm and music. By close ob- 
servation, you can always detect the chief amongst them. He is 
usually rather more intelligent-looking than the rest, more silent, 
and seeks to make himself as little conspicuous as possible. He 
converses affably with the others whenever addressed, and his 
words are listened to with marked attention. If he wishes a log 
cast on the fire, or any other little “ chore” attended to, he gener- 
ally follows the good farmer’s motto of taking the heavier end 
himself. Here, in such a group at San Juan, the reader might 
have stretched himself at length in the shadow, and learned much 
of character by silently studying the countenances and movements 
of these Pueblos. Apparently they have their Coleridges and Sam 
Johnsons, their Rogers of New Jersey and Thersites, as well as 
their Artemus Wards and Mark Twains. One of them never 
opens his lips but the movement is instantly followed by a burst 
of laughter, chiefly from the younger men and women of the party. 
Another seems to give vent only to wise saws and serious obser- 
vations ; but it was interesting, in a psychological point of view, 
to note that the voice and manner of the funny man were really 
mirth-provoking, although of course the nature of his observa- 
tions was not understood. These Pueblos'sometimes venture out 
into the plains and chase the buffalo, but only at their own im- 
minent peril, for every red man’s hand is against them except a 
part of the Navajoes and Utes. The chief of the village has a 
large bell suspended on a post near his house, and when he wishes 
to perform divine service or assemble his people for any other pur- 
pose, the bell is tolled for a few minutes, after which the patriarch 
makes his appearance on top of one of the two or three stories of 
his house and harangues his people. The Pueblos have imbibed 
the Spanish taste for cigaritas, and enjoy their tobacco usually in 
this form, using instead of rice paper the dried husk of the corn. 
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For some distance around this village to the banks of the Rio 
Grande the land is under fair cultivation by them, and plentifully 
intersected by ditches and acequias. 

Our road from San Juan towards Taos led us for twelve miles 
along the course of the Rio Grande past L’alcalde, to a point 
where a high ridge coming from the east strikes that river. At 
this point we turned to the right, and passed over a succession of 
high sandy hills parched hot by the tropical sun, and rendered 
almost impassable by the debris of loose sand from the hillsides. 
There was no indication of the existence of water for miles around 
here, and this made the choice of a route an important considera- 
tion; for it may safely be assumed that no horse could be ridden 
in a temperature like this more than an hour or two without water. 
After two or three miles of this sort of travelling, and a short rest, 
during which we practised with an Indian bow and arrows, C. and 
I concluded to ride on ahead of the rest and rendezvous at the 
camp at night. 

It is hard to give an idea to the Eastern man of the desolation 
and loneliness of one of these canons lying among the Sierra 
Madres. Allis sand, rock and sage-brush, with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of the pinon or gnarled, stunted pine growing like our laurel 
in the Alleghanies, only not half so green and pretty. Mirages 
are no uncommon accompaniments to such a scene, and we were 
the victims of one such deception. After following this iarge 
vanon from the river up, vainly seeking water, and when it was 
too late to retrace our steps before night closed upon us, our chase 
became exciting in the extreme. Around us the arid hills and 
barren rocks, the tangled pinon, and the never-ending sage. Above 
us a clear sky just beginning to grow variegated with the approach 
of sunset, and that oppressive silence, unbroken by twitter of bird 
or croak of frog, which proclaims a grave-yard of nature. There 
was no chance for us to see our companions for a day or two at 
least ; for we knew by their not appearing that they must have 
altered their course, so that, instead of returning, our only chance 
was to push onwards to the first ranch and meet them at Taos. 
Picking our way up the centre of the canon, which here partook 
more of the character of a ravine filled with water, perhaps in 
the melting of the winter snows, over and around us huge rocks 
and logs, our journey became more difficult with every step. But 
while this circumstance was an argument against this being a trail 
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of any kind or leading to any habitation, the character which the 
ravine had assumed in the last mile or two, and the increasing 
freshness and greenness of the vegetation, gave us reason to hope 
for that boon to the weary and exhausted—water. At all events, 
now it was neck or nothing. Returning were not only as hard 
but harder than to go on. Even now, as we rode along, the 
ground grew spongy in places, moss appeared on the stones, and 
at last we descried a small pool of water about as large as a horse’s 
hoof. This secured us against the lingering pangs of excessive 
thirst, so that, leaving this swamp in our rear as a dernier resort 
where we could obtain enough water by a little digging in case no 
more convenient place offered, we pushed rapidly on. A short 
distance further on, our road passed to the left of the narrow nose 
of a steep hill, and here to our delight we saw a herd of bulls and 
found that they were being driven by a small Mexican boy. Upon 
our interrogating him as to the nearest ranch, in our Castilian, 
he replied in his tongue that the village of Las Truchas was but 
a few miles distant ; and with this information, we ascended the 
steep nose of the hill in the midst of the herd. Here two young 
bulls, disregarding the scriptural commandments and every dictum 
of propriety and good breeding, indulged in a fierce encounter 
just above my horse. Whether it was an affair of honor, the set- 
tlement of which had been agreed upon between the parties, or 
whether a sudden ebullition of rage, I don’t know ; but one plunged 
down madly on the other, and, missing him, came with head down 
and nostrils snorting, directly at my horse’s left side. There was 
no time, no room to avoid him, and just when I expected to see 
my faithful steed gored to death, and to receive an impetus my- 
self towards heaven, the beast wheeled and plunged down hill, 
leaving not one foot of room between his horns and my leg. At 
the summit of the hill we came upon a fine cultivated table-land, 
a good stream and a prettily situated Mexican village, (Las Tru- 
chas, The Trout.) There appeared to be no road leading into 
it, so we let down the bars and trotted over the stubble, along 
an acequia from which we and our horses drank plentifully, to- 
wards the proprietor of a copper-colored face, snowy hair and 
beard stubble, white shirt, and very broad trunk pantaloons ex- 
tending half-way below the knee, whence the connection with two 
large shoes was made by a pair of stout brown legs. This gentle- 
man, as we afterwards learned, was Senor Dominicio Dominquez, 
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the store-keeper and great man of the little town where we pro- 
posed to pass the night. One of us advanced courteously, and, 
lifting his sombrero, inquired if a night’s lodging for horse and 
man could be obtained in the vicinity. He replied, after a search- 
ing glance at our arms and persons, that there was no Fonda in 
Las Truchas, but that he would provide for us himself. 

We entered the little village by a narrow alley between the 
high walls of two adobe houses and came upon the plaza, of which 
one side was formed by the front of the never-absent church, his 
little store being nearly opposite. After unsaddling and giving 
our horses in charge of Senor Dominicio’s son, we strolled about 
to observe the town. This, like all the ‘little Mexican villages 
remote from civilization, is built with a view to safety from Indian 
attacks. The only entrance to it is by the little narrow alley 
through which we had entered, all the other sides being closed 
by the back walls of the houses. This system probably suggested 
the idea for the construction of our Indian forts to the govern- 
ment engineers, for they are all built on the same plan. Senora 
Dominquez was evidently not so well pleased at our appearance 
as her husband, and any one who travels much will find this to 
be universally the case where the lady of the house has to take 
all the trouble, while the lord and master does the inviting. 
However, the meal, consisting of half a dozen or more of fresh- 
boiled eggs and a kind of passover bread, was heartily enjoyed, in 
spite of the decoction of chickory which the good people were 
pleased to call coffee. Like the village itself, no house has more 
than one entrance, unless one may consider the aperture in the 
roof for a chimney an entrance. Where two rooms are united 
together by a door, (there is but one story to these houses,) the 
main door is the only means of light and ventilation for both. 
After our meal, we lit our pipes and ascended to the roof to enjoy 
the view. 

The sun was now just sinking beneath the horizon, and the 
gorgeous purples and goldens of the west were rudely brokea 
here and there by the conical top of some mountain higher than 
the rest. For miles and miles around us we could see table-lands 
of about the height of that on which we stood, separated from 
each other by dark bands indicating ravines like the one we had 
ascended, and terminated in many places by abrupt hills aad 
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lesser chains of mountains. Far away, one hundred miles or 
more, we could trace the chief peaks of the Hemas and Sierra 
Madre, and lying between us and them the broad valley along 
which the noble Rio Grande proceeds to the ocean. For sixty 
miles of its course, this magnificent stream, though only a couple 
of hundred yards in width, is impassable, from the fact that it 
has cut out its channel one thousand feet down into the glassy 
basalt of the plains, leaving sides too precipitous to scale, while 
the loud roar from the bottom of this fearful chasm warns the 
listener of the tumultuous tide below, which would dash any liv- 
ing being to atoms against the rocks lying in its bed. 

Close to the back wall of our own house, which forms, like all 
the back walls of the houses, part of the common defence against 
the red marauder, the hill plumps precipitously into a narrow 
gulch, lined with the vegetation so often referred to, and this 
little ravine broadens out towards the setting sun, the individual 
objects becoming less and less distinct, till it merges into one of 
the broad bands which cut up the landscape as if a huge irregu- 
larly meshed net had been laid over it. 

Senor Dominicio Dominquez had a wife, a daughter, and a son 
in his house, and under ordinary circumstances these four sought 
repose on the same couch, which was made by spreading a few 
blankets on the floor of the first room. This preliminary having 
been accomplished, and each member of the family having pro- 
vided him or herself with whatever he or she thought desirable 
as a pillow, the four deposited themselves in a row, after closing 
the door and thus shutting the only channel of ventilation. In 
the present case, the hospitality of our host was too great to per- 
mit him to make this disposition, which would have compelled us 
to seek the kitchen floor without a blanket. The mother and 
daughter accordingly composed themselves to slumber in the 
next room, and the head of the house, his son, my companion and 
myself took possession of the blankets. The slumbers of the 
latter two were somewhat disturbed by the closeness of the at- 
mosphere, which, besides nearly suffocating us, was redolent of 
the odor of all that had been cooked for us, and much that was 
unfamiliar. It was no privation, therefore, to take an early start 
in the morning, after giving the Senor all the United States cur- 
rency we had, (which wasn’t much,) and agreeing to pay the 
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balance to a friend of Dominicio Dominquez in Taos, a certain 
Antonio Sintas. 

The first little village lying in our road to Taos was Las Tram- 
pas, (the * Traps,’”’) then Chamisal, (“ Sage Brush,”) then Vadito 
y Penasco, (“high bluffs or rocks,”) and lastly the Rio Pueblo. 
All these little towns resembled each other in their architecture 
and inhabitants, but the country in which they were situated dif- 
fered widely from that through which we had ridden on the pre- 
ceding day. Each settlement reared its head out of some charm- 
ing little valley, fertile even with the lazy industry bestowed on 
it by the Mexicans, and watered by some little laughing rivulet, 
which seemed to send its life-inspiring moisture far up into the 
leaves and branches of the trees on the summit of its slippery 
banks. 

Beyond the Rio del Pueblo we halted to rest the horses, and 
then, after following a steep and rocky trail for half a dozen 
miles, we emerged into one of the loveliest valleys imaginable, 
which appeared to be bounded in the direction we were pursu- 
ing by a gently rising plain. A beautiful stream flows through 
it, but it is deserted, a few adobe chimneys being all that remains 
of the former settlement. Seven or eight miles further on we 
passed a mill, which assured us of our near approach to a large 
settlement; and after threading a narrow and deep canon for a 
mile or two we emerged upon the plain we had been admiring, 
and saw right in front of us the large village of El Rancho. 

Taos, the haven of our desires, lay four miles or more to the 
north, the road making curious and apparently needless deflec- 
tions from a straight line on account of abandoned acequias, 
which divide up the plain, and as completely separate its parts 
as if they were large rivers. Taos is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, town in New Mexico, or indeed in the United States. 
It is larger than most of the other towns, but does not differ 
from them otherwise. It contains several streets, a couple of 
fondas, stores and corrals, and a population of which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to give even an idea. 

It is here that all the old pioneers and scouts (Colonel St. 
Vrain, Kit Carson and the rest) had their headquarters. Here, 
in this remote town, lying just where the great San Luis Park 
debouches into a wide plain, connected with Moro and the 
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great prairies by a mountain trail of about eighty miles in 
length, and with Santa Fe by the route we have just come, 
these congenial spirits, recluses from the society of their white 
brethren, trappers and hunters, pioneers and mountaineers in a 
land where only their own prudence, pluck and readiness kept 
the scalps on their heads, and food in their game pouches, used to 
meet once or twice a year to lay in their supplies of ammunition, 
and recount their several experiences since their last re-union. 
Those times have passed away. The inevitable consequence of 
the march of improvement has been to destroy this class of men, 
while it builds up the prosperity of the less adventurous trader 
and farmer. Many of these old Indian fighters are here yet— 
more, perhaps, than in any other settlement in the United States— 
some who volunteered in the Mexican war from far Eastern States, 
that they have never revisited since, and were left here like the 
drift of that tide of unholy rapine and conquest which wrested 
this territory from our neighboring republic. Here in Taos you 
find the true state of feeling between the conquered, the conquer- 
ors and the Indians, who cannot be said to belong to either class. 
The hatred of the Mexicans for the Americanos is here neither 
disguised nor denied, and on more than one occasion but an acci- 
dent has preserved the latter from massacre at the hands of the 
former. Four or five miles from Taos is an old Pueblo village, 
celebrated as the centre of a revolt of the Pueblo Indians against 
the authority of the United States government, in the course of 
which they assassinated the governor (Benton ?) 

One of these remnants of the good old times, which are spoken 
of in the numerous novels of border life, is Mr. Maxwell, brother 
of the gentleman who owns a tract of sixty miles square, including 
the Moreno mines, which are amongst the most valuable gold and 
silver mines in the United States. These brothers were natives 
of Illinois whilst that State was yet a part of Virginia, and were 
among the very first who emigrated from it to make their fortune 
in the far West. The one whose headquarters are in Taos, and 
who assisted Kit Carson when the latter was the government 
agent for the Indians of this district,is fond of relating anecdotes 
of his old friend, who, as most of my readers are aware, died and 
was buried here a few years ago. One of these anecdotes may 
not be out of place here, and will serve to illustrate the way in 
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which Indian attacks are conducted, from the lips of an old 
hunter well acquainted with their nature. 

“ Kit was always mighty prudent,” began my informant, while 
knocking the ashes out ‘of his pipe and refilling it. “Some people 
think that Kit Carson was as reckless of danger as he was suc- 
cessful on a trail; but, that kind of thing is impossible, as any one 
knows, who knows any thing of Indians at all. Indians are brave 
enough; but they won’t attack you till they think they’ve got the 
drop on you—and when they think so, they’re likely to be right, 
you bet. Well, one time I was carrying the mail and government 
stores over to Salt Lake City from Santa Fe, and expected to 
have to proceed on further, to San Francisco, after leaving most 
of the stock at Salt Lake. Kit, he wanted to go there, too, and 
joined our party, along with a navy officer, Captain » who 
was to join his ship on the Pacific. Now, as Kit was a colonel 
in the army, and we had a small escort of soldiers, and he was 
well known as an experienced hunter, of course he took com- 
mand of the party as far as he went. He always was careful to 
choose his camp on a high piece of ground, or somewhere where 
the Indians had no chance to sneak up on us under cover. One 
evening we came to a little stream which flowed through a beauti- 
ful fertile meadow, where the buffalo grass was thick and sweet, 
and I wanted to camp here; but Kit, he said no, and we pushed 
on a little further to the abrupt side of a mountain, where there 
were two steep and inaccessible spurs running off in the direction 
we had come. ‘This is our place,’ said Kit. We lariated the 
horses between the wagons and the larger mountain side and 
kept a good watch all night, for we knew that the Apaches and 
Navajoes were lively around those parts. 

“Early in the morning, say at 4 A. M., we got breakfast, and 
as it was just before sunrise, so that objects could be distinctly 
seen for some distance, we picketed the stock (about sixty horses 
and mules) further down the slope where the grass was more 
nutritious, and from fifty to sixty yards from us. This done, 
we sat down to a hasty meal, each man with his rifle thrown 
across his lap. We were not in the least afraid of an Indian 
attack, because it was quite light and we thought no living thing 
as large as a man could move across the little stream, where I 
had proposed to camp the night before, without being seen. Then 
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we thought, that if they did attack us, we could easily reach our 
stock and drive them into our last night’s corral, leaving a few 
experienced mountaineers to hold the Indians in check till they 
were all safe. We didn’t neglect the precaution of keeping a 
sharp lookout over that sloping plain, either, I can promise you, 
but not a hunter of us all saw any thing to excite the least sus- 
picion. Suddenly there arose a terrific yell, and at the same 
moment a half-dozen Indians leaped upon the backs of the ani- 
mals nearest to us, whose lariats had been previously cut, and 
rode like demons, yelling and whooping, towards the rest of the 
stock, which, of course, broke their lariats and stampeded with 
the Indians, over the hills and far away, long before one of us had 
time to bring his rifle to his shoulder and take aim. Only one, of 
all those horses and mules, was recovered, and that was a big 
black mule, belonging to me, which was as wild as a wolf and 
which no living man but his master could straddle. I saw one 
big buck Indian leap upon him, but he went off like an arrow 
from a bow over the mule’s head, and the latter, leaving the herd, 
ran back to our camp. The rest of our journey was made on 
foot. So you see the Indians were too cunning for Kit once.” 

Twelve miles from Taos, on the northern trail leading to Fort 
Garland, there is a dry ravine known as the Arroyo Honda, where 
some mining operations havesbeen commenced. After a look into 
this and the Arroyo Secca, which it was said no one had ever 
penetrated up to the mountain from whose side it proceeds, we 
pursued the uneven tenor of our way, up and down over spurs of 
the mountain range overlooking the vast plain into which the San 
Luis Park widens, until we reached the Rio Colorado, or Red 
river, and the insignificant little adobe Mexican village of the 
same name, which presented the appearance of some old Hebrew 
or Egyptian walled city. Here, by the banks of the Rio Colorado, 
(not Colorado river, be it understood,) which takes its name from 
a reddish sandstone with which its bed is strewn and its banks are 
lined, we pitched our camp, and the nights being now (September 
20th) pretty cold, we built a roaring fire of forest trees. The blaze 
from our fire made a cheery roar and illumined the scenery, with 
its fitful light, for a mile around. 

Broke camp early and started for Castilla. The road followed 
up the broad valley alluded to above. The ease with which roads 
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are made and kept in this country was here illustrated in a striking 
degree. Instead of the miserable little thoroughfares common in 
our eastern country, on which two vehicles can with difficulty pass, 
here is a magnificent avenue as broad as the Champs Elysées, and 
made by the tracks of the few wagons which pass between Rio 
Colorado and Castilla. On the pools and small ponds left by the 
rains are myriads of wild ducks and geese, which start up at your 
approach and fly in a thick black cloud to remoter feeding-grounds. 

It was the intention of our party to pass on from Castilla to 
Fort Garland, a distance of about thirty-six miles, between sun 
and sun, but this plan was changed after I had left Culebra, and 
was coursing over the intermediate country alone. The moun- 
tains here, which enclose the San Luis Park, run closer together, 
and “ Old Baldy ” looks like a veritable Mount Pilatus rearing its 
head from behind Fort*Garland. 

All this time we had been leaving the Rio Grande a long dis- 
tance on our left, or westward. The soil is covered with a kind 
of sand, on which sage thrives and blooms. This is where the 
cclebrated Sangre de Cristo Grant, belonging to our fellow-towns- 
man, Governor Gilpin, is situated. 

If you question the Governor about it, you will receive one of 
the finest rhetorical repasts you can desire. With one finger 
through the button-hole of your coat, and the index digit of the 
right hand extended to point to imaginary mountain tops or down 
into fancied bottomless depths, he will begin, in golden tones, a 
speech in which all the researches of geographers, all the written 
lore of historians, and the sciences of geology, biology, politics, 
sociology and ethnology, will be poured out upon you with a 
volubility closely resembling eloquence, to convince you that the 
original Architect in framing this universe had Colorado, and 
especially the Sangre de Cristo Grant, for a centre. You will find, 
to your surprise, that the breaking out of the California and sub- 
sequently of the Pike’s Peak gold fevers was not due to the 
natural excitement of finding the precious metals in regions where 
they were not previously known to exist, and around which that 
mystic halo of the Unknown was cast, but that this was part of a 
preconceived plan of the Governor’s, matured when all others were 
calling the Great West an uninhabitable desert, and carried out 
with a devotion and enthusiasm on his part to which the Ameri- 
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can people can ascribe its development. True to this really won- 
derful and gigantic plan, and for a reason which shall presently 
appear, settlers must first be attracted to our Pacific shores, and 
must be allowed to found and build up great cities and great in- 
dustries, to become powerful states, and attract emigration from 
China; until, in fact, there is a surplus population seeking new 
fields to conquer, just like the surplus population of the Eastern 
States. Accordingly, he spoke the word, and the news flew over 
the country (not by telegraph, for by some inadvertence that had 
not been invented by him) as fast as the mail facilities permitted. 
North and South, East and West, over the Atlantic, over Europe, 
to Asia, Africa, Siberia and Sweden—everywhere people rushed 
into each other’s arms, and breathlessly inquired: “ Are you 
going to California?” From the North, from the South, from 
the East, from the West, back over the Atlantic, across Europe, 
from Asia, Africa, Siberia, Sweden—from everywhere, flowed 
the tide of gold-seekers, while the shrewd Governor held his 
peace and said nothing. Great cities and industries were founded. 
Millions upon millions of dollars poured into the United States 
mint, and out again upon the markets of the world. A powerful 
State was founded. Immigration started and increased from 
China, South America and the North British possessions, San 
Francisco acting as a magnet to attract whatever was not firmly 
fastened to the countries of the Pacific Ocean. A surplus popu- 
lation was obtained, (that was the thing he was gunning after,) 
and now, his plans having been brilliantly realized, the time was 
ripe for the sequel. He bought the Sangre de Cristo Grant. For 
Colorado lies in the temperate zone, half-way across the greatest 
continent in the world, half-way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and directly in the road of immigration and trade from West to 
East and from East to West; half-way from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and directly in the line of communication 
North and South, therefore really at the cross-roads of civiliza- 
tion, where the crowded and oppressed mechanic of the Eastern 
States and the surplus labor of California and those effeté gov- 
ernments on the Pacific, whose overflow finds it way to San Fran- 
cisco, join hands with the Mexican, seeking also new lands and 
a higher civilization for his poverty-stricken family ; join hands 
in the erection of a temple to industry and thrift, which shall be 
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the most colossal manifestation of human skill and the most en- 
during monument to liberty and free institutions that the world 
has ever seen. 

Fort Garland lies on the east side of the great San Luis Park, in 
a niche made by a sudden widening of that valley past the south 
base of Old Baldy. The scenery around this Sangre de Cristo 
is enchanting. Just south of its limits, and between Culebra and 
the fort, one has a perfect view of the whole San Luis Park, 
which appears to be oval in form and narrowing up to the north 
into the Rincon, (pronounce Ring-cone ;) the east boundary is 
made of the Huerfano and Wet mountain ranges; to the south- 
ward it narrows up in the neighborhood of Castilla, while its 
western side is formed of the Sierra Madre range. The many 
snow-covered summits to the west heighten the effect of the pros- 
pect greatly, and the long green grass near the quickening Rio 
Grande delights the eye, now getting tired of the endless grayish 
green of sage brush. | 

Old Baldy himself is a character. His bare pate is elevated to 
a very great height, and his gray and jagged crest stands out 
inthe clear air with the striking distinctness of a stereoscopic 
picture. 

The especial reason for a post at Fort Garland is to hold the 
Ute or Mountain Indians in check, and prevent their moving 
north and south along the chain of these great mountain vaiieys. 
The garrison is small, but the officers and their wives exhibited 
to us a kindness surpassing any we experienced on the whole 
trip, (and more it would be hard to say.) Dr. Eli McClellan and 
his wife, of Philadelphia, outdid the genius of hospitality itself 
in unceasing kindnesses, great and small. The fort is of quite 
respectable size, with a garrison of only a few men. It looks 
from a distance like a meeting-house shed with the stars -and 
stripes hoisted over it. Just outside is the sutler’s store, and 
inside the officers’ quarters, commissary and other store-houses. 

P. F., Jr. 


(To be continued. ] 





